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Internationa! 


NEW AIRPORT FOR TRANS-ATLANTIC 
AND TRANS-CONTINENTAL SERVICE 


MERICA has a new airport. It is New York City’s airport at North 

Beach. We say the airport is America’s, because it will be valuable 

to the whole United States. The North Beach airport will be the “air cross- 
roads’ of the North American continent. 

Airplanes from all states of the nation will bring passengers, freight, and 
airmail to North Beach. Planes from Europe will fly the Atlantic to North 
Beach, for sea planes as well as land planes can use the airport. If they 
come in the daytime, huge letters ten feet wide on the ground will tell 
them that they are reaching NEW YORK. If they come at night, the bright- 
est beacon in the country (13,500,000 candle power) will guide them in 
landing. 

Airplane pilots who have tried out the field say that it is the safest in 
the United States. Up to now planes to and from New York had to use 
the eirport at Newark, New Jersey. For years, Mayor LaGuardia of New 
York City has been saying that New York should have an airport of its 
own, one worthy of the city’s importance as a center of national and inter- 






national commerce. 
The North Beach Airport, which cost $40,000,000, was built by the WPA. 
It is the biggest job that WPA has done. The WPA officials and workers 


can justly be proud of their job. 
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AIR VIEW of America’s new eir- 
port at North Beach, on Long Island 
Sound, in the City of New York. Al the 
land you see here has been filled in by 
dumping earth, tin cans, stones and ce- 
ment from demolished buildings, and 
other refuse into the water. The very 
dark area in the photog: aph is the water. 
Note the Yankee Clipper, trans-Atlantic 
flying boat, lying at anchor in the 
water near the Administration Building 
(right). The buildings toward the top 
of the photo are the hangars. 








BULLETIN BOARD (above) at 
the new airport. Four stewardesses from 
different airlines are lined up below the 
bulletin board. Left to right, they are: 
Anna Trent of American Airlines; Vir- 
ginia Mueller of United Airlines; June 
Rothe of T.W.A.; and Allison Stanford 


of Canadian Colonial Airways. 


TRAFFIC CONTROL BOOTH 
where the arrivals and departures are 
regulated so that can be 
avoided. This photo was taken on the 
day the airport was dedicated, at the 
moment a T.W.A. airliner was circling 
the tower. Radio operators in the con- 


trol booth keep in touch with planes. 


accidents 
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WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





Turkey Turns 
to the Allies 
The Dardanelles “door” 


Turkey’s problem has been something 
like that of the popular girl at a dance. 
All the boys want to dance with her. 

All the big nations of Europe have 
been wanting Turkey as a partner. Last 
week, Turkey made her choice. She 
chose the Allies (Great Britain and 
France). 

The dance in Europe is a struggle for 
power. 

The phrase “struggle for power” 
means more than the actual war between 
Germany on the one side and Britain- 
France on the other. 

Two other big nations—Russia and 
Italy—though not in the war, are very 
active on the sidelines, trying to gain 
more and more power without actually 
going to war. 

They are trying to gain this power 
by getting the smaller nations of Europe 
to be their partners. 


Russia’s Baltic Partners 


We read in recent issues of Junior 
Scholastic how Russia has lined up Lat- 
via, Lithuania, and Estonia as partners. 
Now Russia is trying hard to line up 
Finland. (See article on the next page. ) 

In the case of three little Baltic na- 
tions (Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia) 
they had no choice. Powerful Russia 
said: “You be partners of Russia, or 
else———,.” 

So they unwillingly did as Russia 
directed. 


Turkey’s Good Location 


But Turkey, a Balkan nation, had 
more freedom to choose a partner of 
her own. Note on the map how Turkey 
is situated. All the other Balkan nations 
separate her from Germany and Italy. 
Thanks to the Black Sea, Turkey has 
only a short boundary with Russia. 

Being thus removed from Germany, 
Italy and Russia, Turkey is a bit more 
independent in her attitude toward 
these nations. But they were all eager 
to have Turkey as a partner. When the 
time came to make a choice, Turkey 
decided to cast her lot with the Allies. 

Turkey turned down Germany. She 
turned down Italy. But she did not 
flatly turn down Russia. In joining 


partnership with Britain-France, Turkey 
did it in such a way that Turkey and 
Russia can remain friends. 

Turkey’s joining up with Britain- 
France was done by a treaty. This 
treaty says that, in case Turkey goes to 
war against any European nation, Brit- 
ain and France will come to her aid. 

If Britain and France get into a war 
against any Mediterranean nation (such 
as Italy), Turkey would join the British- 
French side. 

If the independence of Greece or Ru- 
mania is threatened by any European 
nation, Britain and France have prom- 
ised to aid Greece and Rumania. Now 
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her new partners, Britain and France. 

Why do they all warit Turkey’s help? 
A glance at the map will show you that 
the Dardanelles Strait, controlled by 
Turkey, is the “door” between the Black 
Sea and the Mediterranean. 

It is important to Britain and France 
that this door be kept open to them so 
that they could help Rumania in case 
Rumania is threatened by a larger na- 
tion. 

Railroads running down through the 
Balkan nations cross the Dardanelles 
Strait on their way to Syria, Egypt, Iran, 
Iraq, Palestine, Arabia, and Trans-Jor- 
dan—all nations in which the British 
and French have strong influence. 

Keep in mind that this whole region 
in the Mediterranean Sea around the 
Balkan countries, and at the eastern end 
of the Mediterranean, is very important 
to Great Britain. The Mediterranean is 
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IMPORTANCE OF TURKEY’S DARDANELLES “DOOR”: This map will help you 
understand why all the big nations of Europe have been wanting Turkey as a partner, 
The Dardanelles Strait is the only “door” between the Mediterranean Sea and the 


Black Sea. Why is it so important? 


Turkey has agreed to join on the British- 
French side in case this happened. 

The Turkish-British-French _ treaty 
has a special clause in it which applies 
to Russia. This clause says that Turkey 
would not be required to go to war 
against Russia. 

This clause was put in so that the 
friendly relations between Turkey and 
Russia would not be broken. Russia, 
in.recent weeks, has been trying to get 
some big favors from Turkey. But Tur- 
key has not been willing to give Russia 
all she asks. 

Representatives of Turkey and Russia 
will continue their talks, in an effort to 
reach an agreement regarding these fa- 
vors. If they can reach an agreement, 
then Russia and Turkey will sign a spec- 
ial treaty. But it would not hurt the 
treaty Turkey signed last week with 


Read the accompanying article. 


called Britain’s “life-line” to her Empire. 
Britain wants to be sure to keep on 
friendly terms with all the small nations 
that border the Mediterranean and 
Black Sea. If any of these small na- 
tions should decide to help Germany 
against Britain, they could cause a great 
deal of trouble to British and French 
shipping. 

How is Italy affected by the Turkish- 
British-French treaty? 

There are only three “doors” for get- 
ting in and out of the Mediterranean by 
water. Britain owns two of them (the 
Strait of Gibralter and the Suez 
Canal) and has first rights in the third 
(the Dardanelles Strait). 

In case Italy were at war against 
Great Britain, Italian ships would be 
bottled up in the Mediterranean, unable 
to get out. 
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SCANDINAVIAN 
NATIONS MEET 
The Three Kings 


The Scandinavian nations (Norway, 
Denmark and Sweden) are troubled 
over the present war in Europe. Espe- 
cially are they troubled over the treat- 
ment Germany and Russia have been 
giving smaller nations. 

The Scandinavian nations are neutral 
in the war. They stayed neutral in the 
last war, 

But, of course, they could not stay 
neutral if one of the warring nations 
made demands on them that they did 
not want to meet. 

To talk over ways of staying neutral, 
the three kings of the Scandinavian na- 
tions and the president of Finland held 
a meeting in Stockholm, Sweden. 

The three kings are: King Gustav of 
Sweden; King Haakon of Norway; and 
King Christian of Denmark. 

President Kallio of Finland was in- 
vited to attend the meeting because Fin- 
land was hav ing some trouble with Rus- 
Bia. 

Before the war of 1914-1918, Fin- 
land was part of Russia. Russia, which 
now is trying to enlarge her power over 
neighboring nations, wants to bring Fin- 
land under Russian influence. 

Finland's foreign minister is now in 
Moscow, the capital of Russia, talking 
over the demands which Russia is mak- 
ing on Finland. 

While the three Scandinavian kings 
and the Finnish president were meeting 
in Stockholm, President Roosevelt sent 
them a message of good will. He also 
sent a message to President Kalinin of 
asking Russia to do nothing 
which would endanger Finland’s inde- 
penden e. Because of President Roose- 
velt’s letter, Russian government officials 
may soften their demands on Finland. 


Russia, 


—_—— 


SUBS, STAY AWAY 


The President's Warning 

While German submarines were sink- 
ing ships in British harbors, President 
Roosevelt gave an order that any and 
all submarines of the warring nations 
would have to stay aw: t py ie the Unit- 
ed States. We warned the w: uring na- 
tions that their submarines must not 
come into the harbors or prowl along 
the coasts of the U. S. A. 

We will allow a submarine to come 
into American waters only if an en- 
emy has driven it in or if it has had 
an accident, the President said. Even 
then the submarine will have to stay on 
the surface of the water with flag fly- 
Ing. 
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British Combine 


WHAT IS IT? 


GIVE YOU 3 GUESSES to tell what the 
above photograph shows. Give up? It’s 
the control tops of the British battleship, 
Royal Oak, which was sunk by a German 
submarine. (See last week’s Junior 
Scholastic, page 3.) The submarine com- 
mander said that he could name any 
British battleship by looking through the 
periscope at the construction of the con- 
trol tops. No two are alike. 





Germs Leave Paris; 
Go to a Safer Place 


Modern warfare is too deadly for 
Mickey the Microbe, and he is running 
for shelter. He thought he was tough, 
but these human beings have him licked. 

Well, it’s not quite that bad, Billions 
of microbes are leaving Paris, because 
of the war. But they are being taken 
out of the city by the men who care 
for them, 

The microbes have lived up to now 
in glass cages in the Pasteur Institute 
in Paris. Scientists study them in search- 
ing for the causes and cures of dis- 
ease. 

But what if a German bomb should 
fall on the Institute, breaking the glass 
cages and letting the microbes out? They 
might swarm over the city, spreading 
their diseases to the people of Paris. 

The scientists thought it over, and 
decided to move the microbes to a safer 
place. 


—- 


KEEP AWAKE 
Bell for your eyelids 
Sentries will not fall asleep at their 
posts, if a new British invention is used. 
The invention is attached to the eyelids. 
When the eyes close in sleep, an elec- 
tric current rings a bell. The current also 
gives the wearer a slight electric shock. 
Might be a good gadget for some ; Sth 
graders we knowl 


JAPAN’S WAR 
AGAINST CHINA 
It’s still 


Where is the war? Most of us would 
answer, “In Europe.” We have almost 
forgotten Japan’s war in China, which 
has been going on for more than two 
years, 

Japan has seized all the large cities 
and the seacoast of China. It has driven 
the Chinese army into the interior of 
the country. The Chinese have retreated 
and have kept fighting. But they have 
been unable to drive the Japanese out. 

How has Japan’s war in China affect- 
ed Americans? United States mission- 
aries, business men, soldiers and sailors 
in China have occasionally been 
attacked by Japan’s soldiers. Last year, 
the Japanese bombed and sank an Amer- 
ican gunboat, the Panay. Japanese avia- 
tors bombed missions and hospitals fly- 
ing the American flag. 

The United States Government pro- 
tested to the Japanese government these 
acts of violence on the part of Japan’s 
army and air force. 

Now the United States, through our 
ambassador to Japan, Joseph C. Grew, 
has made a new and stronger protest. 
It was made in a speech delivered by 
Ambassador Grew at a meeting of the 
American-Japan Society in Tokyo. 

Present at the meeting were promi- 
nent Japanese business leaders and gov- 
ernment officials. They were shocked 
to hear the bold and straightforward 
speech by our ambassador. 

Usually, on such occasions, a speaker 
says only the things that his listeners 
would like to hear. 

But Ambassador Grew told the Japa- 
nese some things they didn’t want to 
hear. 

Here are some of the things Ambassa- 
dor Grew said: 


going on 


Americans strongly disapprove of the 
bombing of Chinese cities and villages by 
Japanese planes. 

Americans are angry because Japanese 
soldiers have killed and wounded American 
citizens doing work in China. 

Americans want to have the right to con- 
tinue doing business with Chinese merchants. 
The Japanese have been trying to make it 
difficult for Americans to carry on business 
in China. 

Japanese government and army off- 
cials did not like Ambassador Grew’s 
speech. But it made a deep impres- 
sion on them. Many Japanese leaders 
are eager to-keep the friendship of the 
United States. 

The people of Japan learned nothing 
of Ambassador Grew’s remarks. Japa- 
nese newspapers and radios were not al- 
lowed to publish or broadcast the 
speech. 

How different this is from our Amer- 
ican policy on “freedom of speech”! 
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Lindbergh’s Speech 
Stirs ‘““Hornet’s Nest” 


Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, the 
famous aviator, made a radio speech 
that “stirred up a hornet’s nest.” Colonel 
Lindbergh told what he thought about 
the Neutrality Law. But that wasn’t 
what started the big argument. 
what he said about Canada. 

Canada is a part of the British Empire. 
It is fighting Germany in order to help 
Britain, its “mother country.” Canada 
is the only country in North and South 
America that is in the war. 

Canada should have kept out of the 
war, said Colonel Lindbergh. By going 
in, Canada has brought the war to the 
borders of the United States. It has 
made our job of keeping out harder. 

Colonel Lindbergh said that Canada 
should cut loose (oom the British Em- 
pire. Sooner or later, he said, the 
United States will have to make the 
European countries give up their pos- 
sessions in the Western Hemisphere. 
They will have to get out, and let the 
United States run things in North and 
South America. 


Storm of Protest 

The speech brought down a storm of 
protest on Colonel Lindbergh. News- 
paper and magazine editors and writers 
joined with Congressmen and other offi- 
cials in criticizing 
ment about Canada. 

Only a few newspaper writers praised 
Colonel Lindbergh for speaking as he 
did. 

British and Canadian newspapers, of 
course, came out strongly against Lind- 
bergh’s ideas. 

Thousands of Americans took the 
trouble to write to Canadian newspa- 
pers, and to their own newspapers, to 
say that Colonel Lindbergh was speak- 
ing only for himself, and not for the 
American people. 

Many people expressed fear that the 
Lindbergh statement would hurt the 
very friendly relations between Canada 
and the United States. But this was not 
likely. The Canadian news apers said 
that they realized that Colortel Lind- 
bergh’s opinion on this matter was not 
shared by most Americans. 

Some of Lindbergh’s critics said that 
it would be as bad for the United States 
to make demands en Canada as it is for 
Germany and Russia to do what they 
are now doing to their less powerful 
neighbor nations in Europe. 


POLICEMEN WEAR RADIOS 


Pittsburgh policemen have a new method 
of keeping in touch with headquarters. Each 
trafic policeman wears a three-pound radio 
set, strapped to his chest. The set receives 
messages sent from the police radio station. 
The cost of a set is $12. 
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APICTURE OF PEACE: Children in a ‘Holland village on thee way 


to school. 


Note that some are dressed in native costume. 


Holland (The 


Netherlands) is neutral in the present war, but the Hollanders are worried 


by the presence of German troops along the border. 


Is Germany planning 


to make a quick thrust into Holland, seize control of the little country, and 
thus be in a better position to launch air and submarine attacks on England? 
Holland has only a small army, which would be no match for the Germans. 
Holland would try to flood “adi land by opening up the dikes which hold 
out the sea from the lowlands that make up most of Holland's territory. 
But even so, the German army could not be stopped if it struck a blitzkrieg 


(lightning war) on Holland, 











GERMANS SEIZE 


AMERICAN SHIP 


Had Cargo for England 

The City of Flint, American freighter 
owned by the U. S. Government, was 
seized by a German cruiser last Monday. 
A crew of officers and sailors from the 
German man-of-war boarded the City of 
Flint, took charge of her, and sailed her 
to the Russian port of Murmansk. (See 
map and Bremen article, page 4, last 
week’s Junior Scholastic.) 


The City of Flint was carrying a cargo 
of tractors, grain, fruit, leather and wax 
to England. 

All the warring nations, the British- 
French as well as the Germans, are seiz- 
ing ships carrying cargo to the enemy or 
sinking the ships. 

It is for this reason that President 
Roosevelt wants Congress to change the 

resent Neutrality Law, so that all cargo 
we America to warring nations must 
be carried in their ships, not ours. 

Arriving in the harbor at Murmansk, 
the City of Flint was taken over by the 
Russian government. Russia assured 
Ww. &. officials that the ship, and its 
American crew, would be released. 

Russia, as a neutral nation, could not 
allow a nation at war to hold a captive 
ship in a Russian port. 


EXPLORING 


BROTHERS 
To Take Their Mother 

Bruce and Sheridan Fahnestock, the 
exploring brothers, are off again for the 
South Seas. They will soon sail in the 
Director II, their three-masted schooner. 
Their mother, Mrs. Bruce Fahnestock, 
Sr., will go with them. 

The Fahnestock expedition is not go- 
ing to the South Pacific Ocean for pleas- 
ure. The purpose of the trip is to collect 
scientific material for the American 
Museum of Natural History. Once be- 
fore, the Fahnestocks sailed to the South 
Seas for the American Museum. That 
time, they were gone more than two 
years. 

The Fahnestocks plan to collect two 
kinds of scientific material on this voy- 
age. The first is material about bird life 
in the Fiji Islands and other nearby 
islands. 

The second purpose of the voyage is 
to make records of the music sung and 
played by natives of the islands. The 
Fahnestocks have a special recording 
outfit. They can make records without 
the natives knowing they are doing it. 

Bruce Fahestock, 29 years old, is 
scientific director of the expedition. 
Sheridan, who is 27, will be master of 


the ship. 
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IN OUR CITIES poor housing has been a prob- 
lem for many years. In tenement slum districts, such FROM TO 
ment houses, such as one shown above. There is 


as the one shown in photo above, the health rate is THIS THIS 
no crowding. Most of land is left vacant for lawns, 


low and the crime rate high. Such conditions are 
playgrounds. Only 15° is used for buildings. 


In recent years, some progress has been made in 
clearing out slums and building modern apart- 








bad for America. Can anything be done to improve them? and 
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The soil is so poor that the farmer cannot even raise 
His house is little 
more than a shack. This family wants another chance. 


enough food for his own family. 


MERICANS need 550.000 new 
homes every vear. We need 
that many to take care of the 

growing population and to provide 
new houses for the ones that are worn 
out and broken down. 

We arent building nearly that 
We haven't 


built that manv in a vear since 1925. 


many homes a year, 
But now we are beginning to make 
up for lost time. Our Government in 
Washington, together with states and 
cities, has been making fairly good 
progress in its efforts to build better 
houses for the people who nec dthem 
most. 

This problem of getting rid of our 
run-down, delapidated houses and 
building modern ones is called our 
“housing problem.” 

It is one of the hardest problems 
to solve. This may seem odd to you, 
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land is no longer fit for 


use, many families live in the worst kind of poverty. FROM TO 
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Above: 


BETTER 
HOMES 


We need them, but are 
slow in building them 


when you consider the following: 
Our country greatly needs better 
houses for 5 million farm families and 
6 million city families. The people 
are eager to have better houses. We 
have millions of idle workers to put 
to work on building houses. We have 
plenty of materials out of which to 
build them. 

We have (1) the need, (2) the 
labor, and (3) the materials. But we 
building nearly enough 
houses. We also know that, if we 
really started building houses at the 


are not 





The Farm Security Administration (FSA) of the 
U. S. Government has been at work for several 
years, building new farm communities. 
moves families from poor land to good land. 

FSA farm in 


Tygart Valley, West 
rate we need them, our country would 
enjoy a boom that would last for ten 
years. 

What stands in the way? 

Before answering this question, let 
us consider who built our houses in 
the past. 

We know that the early settlers to 
America built their own cabins and 
houses. 

As communities grew larger, and 
people became busier at doing other 
things besides building houses and 
tending farms, the building of houses 
became the work of a special group 
of skilled workmen—carpenters and 
stone masons. 

Later, when brick houses became 
more popular, a group of skilled 
workmen known as bricklayers de- 
veloped. 


Then there was a demand for the 
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interiors ot houses to be finished 
with plaster. This resulted in the 
development of the skilled workmen 
known as plasterers. 

Later, with the development of 
community water systems, plumbing 
was needed; then gas lines. So 
plumbers were in demand. Later 
still came the electricians. 

When you wanted to build a 
house, you called in all these various 
skilled workmen to do the job. Ex- 
cept that you yourself didn’t call 
them in. You hired a contractor who 
said: ““I will build you the house 
you want for $6,500 dollars.” The 
contractor would make all the ar- 
rangements about hiring carpenters, 
bricklayers, and other specialists. 


Real Estate Companies 

In cities and towns, there was such a 
demand for houses that many people 
wanted to buy a house (or rent one) 
already built. They did not want to take 
the trouble of hiring a contractor. 

This is where real estate and building 
companies came in. They would buy 
up acres and acres of land, and build 
hundreds of houses on the land. They 
didn’t give much thought to planning 
a beautiful community, with plenty of 
space between houses, wide avenues, 
hatcsnnidt: and so forth. 

Our cities today have one-third of 
their population living in old houses and 
apartment buildings which are unsan- 
itary, and located in crowded slum areas 
miles away from a tree, or a blade of 
grass, or a playground. 

All of these houses were built by pri- 
vate builders or real estate companies. 
They are owned today by real estate 
companies, banks, insurance companies, 
and individuals who turn the manage- 
ment of the houses over to real estate 
companies. 

As the houses and apartment build- 
ings became older and more run-down, 
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This is Article No. 7 in the 
“Man Advancing” Series 





” iia on these two pages by 
courtesy of the U. S. Housing Authority, 
the Farm Security Administration and 


the WPA. 


the well-to-do people moved out of 
them into newer and better houses. 

The owners of the old houses would 
lower the rent, and poor people would 
move in. The owners, getting less rent 
for their old houses, could do very little 
to keep them in fair condition. Many 
of them became filthy, overrun with 
vermin, and unsafe. 

When the depression started in 1930, 
there was a tremendous drop in the num- 
ber of new houses built each year. We 
needed a half million new houses a year, 
but only one-tenth that many were be- 
ing built. 

Within a few years, the Government 
decided to do something about it. Pri- 
vate owners and real estate companies 
had not been able to do the job. There 
were too many of them, so that they 
couldn’t get together on a big housing 
project. Too much money was needed. 
The depression made it difficult for 
private companies to use money for the 
purpose of building houses. 


Congress Raises the Money 


The public demanded that the Gov- 
ernment do it. So Congress passed the 
necessary laws and appropriated the 
necessary billions of dollars for a starter. 

Today, after five years of planning 
and building, the Government has made 
a good start. But it is only a start. 

Through the Home Owners” Loan 
Corporation (HOLC), the Government 
encourages people to own their own 
houses. The people can borrow money 
over a long period of time at a low rate 
of interest. 

Through the U. S. Housing Authority 
and the Public Works Administration 
(PWA), the Government gives and 
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IN THE DEEP SOUTH housing conditions are especi- 
ally bad in many cities and farm districts. Photo at left 
shows row of shacks which serve as homes for Negro families, 
j Above, modern apartment for Negroes in Memphis, Tenn, 


lends money to states and, communities 
for housing projects. 

Through the Farm Security Admin- 
istration (FSA), the Government helps 
farmers, whose land has gone to ruin, 
to move to new land. There the FSA 
builds houses and farm buildings, and 
gives the farmers a new lease 6n life. 

So far, all this has been only a start 
toward solving the housing problem, 
To go further, the Government needs 
more money. States and communities 
must find ways of helping out. 


Both private builders and Govern- 
ment officials say that the unions of 
carpenters, bricklayers, and other build- 
ing workmen, must co-operate in some 
new kind of wage plan. 

Wage Rates 

For instance, a union bricklayer in 
New York City must be paid $12 a day. 
Builders claim that this high rate of 
pay per day makes the house cost so 
much that people of small incomes can- 
not afford to buy it or rent it. In other 
words, builders and Government ex- 
perts say that one thing that keeps us 
from solving the housing problem, is 
the high wage rate per day. 

At this high rate, a bricklayer (or 
carpenter or other workman) may get 
only 80 days of work per year— —which 
would give him a yearly income of $960, 

Though he is a well- -paid man, this 
workman is not earning much money, 

Builders and Government experts are 
hoping that labor unions will discuss 
with them some other plan, whereby a 
workman would be guaranteed 250 days 
of work per year at less pay per day, 
At $8 per day, the bricklayer would re- 
ceive an annual w age of $2,000, instead 
of the $960 he would receive at the $12- 
a-day rate, working only 80 days a year. 

But to put such a plan into effect, our 
present system of hiring workmen on a 
day-to- day basis would have to be 
changed to hiring them on a yearly 
basis. 
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I HATE LICORICE 
A Short Story by Lesley Frost 


i HATS that I smell?” I 
y Y dropped my knitting and 
sniffed. Elinor and Lee 
dropped their knitting, too. (They 
were learning to knit at the time.) 
“I don’t smell anything, Mother,” 
Lee said too quickly. “And I'm a good 
smeller. You always said I was.” 

“What do you smell?” Elinor asked 
in a queer tone. “Is it burnt toast?” 

“Yes,” Lee said, “what do you 
smell? Is it cabbage?” 

“Licorice,” 1 shouted. 

They both jumped, but I couldn't 
tell whether it was because I shouted 
or because they knew a secret. 

“You couldn't,” she said. “It’s im- 
possible. Nobody could smell that 
well.” 

“I sbell ligorice,” I said, holdin 
my nose. “Get it out of here quick. 

“We can't,” they said, looking very 
worried. 

“Why not?” 

“Because it fell down behind the 
frigidaire and got wedged in. Oh, 
dear, how could you smell it so far 
off? It’s way out in the kitchen.” 

“You know perfectly well,” I said, 
“that I have to live five blocks from 
a candy store not to be bothered by 
the smell of licorice. This is awful. 
You'll have to do something. Think!” 

“Let's get rid of the whole kitchen,” 
Elinor suggested. “It’s the only way.” 

She thought of it just in the nick 
of time. It was the only thing to do. 
So we pushed the kitchen right out 
through the walls of the apartment 
and it fell with a terrible crash in the 
courtyard. 

“I guess that about ruined the 
pound of butter I bought this morn- 
ing,” I said, as we looked down the 
hole where the kitchen had been. 
“And the licorice, too, thank good- 
ness.” | 

Lee took a deep breath. She was 
exhausted—breathless. Moving the 
kitchen was even harder than moving 
the piano. 

“You really do just hate licorice, 
don’t you, Mother?” she said. 

I could see Elinor was wondering 





This story is from Not Really! by Les- 
ley Frost. It is reprinted here by permis- 
sion of the publishers, Coward-McCann, 
New York. Copyright, 1939, by the pub- 
lishers. 
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what we would do 
without a kitchen 
and what the land- 
lord would say. But 
she picked up her 
knitting again, and 
said, “Tell the story 
over again about 
your hating licorice 
now because you 
loved it so when you 
were young.” 
“That's true,” [ 
said. “Wait until I 
count fifty stitches.” I counted fifty 
stitches on Lee’s sweater. “Well,” I 
said finally, “it is true. I used to just 
love licorice. And everybody knew 
I loved it. All my sisters and my cou- 
sins and my aunts whom I reckoned 
by the dozens knew it; as well as the 
friends of my sisters and my cousins 
and my aunts; not to mention my 
father and mother who knew it most 
of all. Too many people knew it. 
How could they help knowing it? I 
went around saying, ‘I love licorice,’ 
and shouting, ‘I just love licorice, 
and even singing, ‘I love licorice. I 
love licorice.” No one could not no- 
tice that I loved licorice. So they 
began giving me licorice: licorice for 
my birthday, and licorice for Christ- 
mas, licorice for school and licorice 
for out of school,.and even licorice 
for when they came to tea with my 
mother. There was long licorice and 
short licorice, fat licorice and thin 
licorice, round licorice and square 
licorice, licorice in bags and licorice 
in boxes. And with every penny they 
gave me, I bought extra licorice. 
“But then on my sixth birthday I 
ate too much. I ate a bag of licorice 
in the morning, and a box of licorice 
in the afternoon (Uncle Edward 
brought the box all the way from 
New York and it had three layers). 
Then we had licorice ice cream for 
the party because I just loved licorice 
ice cream. Somehow it made me very 
sick. They called the doctor. He came 
and took my temperature and tapped 
my back and front and said Id be all 
right if I took some pills and went to 
bed. I asked what kind of pills, and 
he said, ‘Oh, you won't mind these 


pills. They're licorice flavor.’ My 

















lilustration by James Reid from “Net Really.’’ 


“] shell ligorice,” I said, holding my nose. 


mother said afterward she could 
never understand why I jumped out 
of the window after he said that and 
ran around the house several times 
before they could head me off. 1 
didn’t dare tell them I'd changed my 
mind about licorice. They kept right 
on giving it to me and I didn't want 
to say I hated licorice too suddenly. 
They would think I didn’t know my 
own mind. 

“I had a horrible time not letting 
them know I wasn’t eating any more 
licorice. I gave whole bags to the 
Webster boy, and the Perkins girl, 
and the Jones twins. I even stuffed 
it down the sink. They had to get a 
plumber twice, for it acted just like 
tar in the pipes. And sometimes when 
company gave it to me at tea, I threw 
it into the fireplace and it made snap- 
ping noises like elastic when it was 
burning, and everybody was curious. 
My mother kept saying, ‘I wonder 
what's the matter with that wood. We 
get it from a very good man.’ Some- 
times I had to chew it a little, and 
then when no one was looking I'd 
spit it out quickly in the flower pots 
or out the window into the pansy bed. 
The flowers would all turn black in 
the night. My mother thought Id 
poured ink on them, but it was just 
the licorice coming up from the roots. 
I dropped it behind the furniture, 
too, and it stuck the bureaus to the 
walls so that we couldn’t move them 
easily. And once in a while I would 
have to hold it in my hands until it 
was wet and sticky and then Yd for- 
get and put it ‘down somewhere 
where people would sit on it acci- 
dentally. 

(Concluded on page 15) 
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Ocean-Born Mary. By Lois 


Lenski. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes. $2. 


Ow THE DAY MARY was born, 


her parents were in mid-ocean on 


their way from England to New 
Hampshire. Suddenly a strange ship 


appe ‘ared on the horizon and ap- 
proached rapidly. When the ship was 
close-by, rowboats were lowered 
from it. Soon a band of cut-throat 
nirates were swarming over the decks 
of the ship where Mary was lying be- 
side her mother in their cabin. 

Mary's mother, Elizabeth, heard 
the tramp of heavy boots on the stairs. 
The door opened and a burly man 
entered. He had long black hair, a 
red sash across his shoulder and a 
sword in his hand. Elizabeth knew 
he must be the pirate captain. She 
fully expected that she and her baby 
would be killed the next minute. 

But when the pirate captain saw 
mother and child side by side a 
change came over him. His hard 
face softened and his voice was as 
gentle as a woman's when he spoke. 

“Il christen thee Ocean-Born 
Mary!” he said huskily. “If you will 
call her by this name, the name of 
my beloved mother and little sister, 
I will not disturb you.” 

“I will, sir.” said Elizabeth 
gratefully in a _ frightened 
whisper. 

Because Mary had softened 
the pirate’s heart he ordered 
his men not to touch a thing 
on the ship nor to harm a soul. 
So all of the emigrants landed 
safely in New Hampshire. 

As Mary grew up, her 
mother told her the strange 
story of her rescue by the pi- 
rate captain. One day in Ports- 
mouth, the sea-coast town 
where Mary lived, she met the 
pirate captain. He was called 
Captain Babb, and he told 
Mary that he was now an hon- 
est sea captain. He was always 
kind to Mary, so she believed 
him. 

On her twelfth birthday. 
Mary found out that two men 
of Captain Babb’s crew had 
been put in the stocks for try- 
ing to sell stolen goods. The 
men, who were called Mink 
and Weasel, asked Mary to see 
Captain Babb on his ship and 
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to ask him not to sail without them. 

Mary rowed out to the cove, w here 
Captain Babb’s ship, the Marygold, 
was anchored. The Captain did not 
seem glad to see her. 

“Ocean Born Mary, w hat brings 
you here?” he asked, taking his long 
pipe from his mouth. His voice had 
not the gentleness of former meetings 
and he frowned when he spoke. 

“I was to give you a message... 
Mary said nervously. 

“A message?” asked Captain Babb. 

“I was to say that I saw Mink and 
Weasel in the stocks, sir...” 

“In the stocks, are they? The ras- 
cals! Serves ‘em right.” 


” 


“And you re not to sail till they get 
here, sir,” Mary added. 

“Not to sail till they get here?” 
roared Babb. “I'll sail when I've a 
mind to.” 

Babb’s manner suddenly changed 
to one of kindness. “Come, I want 
to show you something,” he said. He 


led the way. They climbed the poop 
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Captain Babb. 


Mary.”’ 
“Ocean-Born Mary, what brings you here?” asked 


ladder and descended to the cabin 
by the companionway. Babv mo- 
tioned Mary to a seat, then opened 
a box and emptied a handful of treas- 
ures into her lap—gold chains and 
necklaces, pearls, gems and precious 
stones which shone like stars. While 
Mary was examining them, Babb 
climbed up the companionway, leav- 
ing her alone. 


Mary was dazzled by the beauty 
of the jewels, Where had they come 
from? How did the captain happen 
to have them? Of course, a sea cap- 
tain could buy anything he liked in 
foreign lands. But was he an honest 
man? She dropped the jewels with 
a sudden fear. She shuddered and 
rose to her feet. Then Mary was 
overcome with uneasiness. Was the 
vessel moving or was she dreaming? 
A sudden lurch came and she knew. 

She climbed up the companionway 
with all speed. She saw Captain Babb 
standing by the helmsman, quietly 
giving orders. She ran to his side. 

“Oh, sir!” she cried out in 
dismay. “You are not sailing 
now, are you? Oh, please let 
me off.” 

“Get out of my sight!” shout- 
ed the captain, with a sharp 
oath. “Did I ask you to come 
aboard this boat? What busi- 
ness have you to be here any- 
way?” 

The captain no longer had 
a look of kindness on his face. 
He turned a deaf ear to Mary's 
pleas. She walked away from 
him, hopeless, feeling that she 
had lost a friend. She stood by 
the rail with her face turned 
toward home. 


Later Captain Babb set 
Mary safely She did 
not see him again for many 
months. When she did, she 
still continued to defend him 
against the town’s bad opinion 
of him. Ocean-Born Mary tells 
about the adventures and 
troubles Mary had because of 
her loyalty to the pirate cap- 
tain who had once saved her 


life. 


ashore. 
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BIB and TUCK 


Jeepers, creepers and Jim Jam Jive 
Let’s go, Jefferson; Skin ’em alive! 


3 URN-ABOUT is fair play, and Bib 
had certainly given Tuck a‘ good 
dose of teasing lately. Every time 
he took a second helping of rice and 
gravy, she warned him to “watch his 
figure,” and every time he even looked 
at a piece of cake, she asked him if 
he'd “counted ‘his calories” that day. 

The reason for the teasing was that 
Tuck was all set to play quarter-back 
on Jefferson’s new 120-pounder football 
team, and Tuck already weighed 118%. 
If he gained, as he had during the sum- 
mer, it would be a close squeeze! 

“Don’t worry,” said Tuck, “I'd rather 
play football than eat cake any day.” 
And Mom Tucker said she believed he 
had, the way he practically ate, drank, 
and slept football. (Mom also said she 
was going to call a few new signals of 
her own if he didn’t stop drawing dia- 
grams of football plays all over the desk 
blotters, the telephone pad, and even 
the dining room tablecloth!) 


a was the first time Jefferson had 
ever had a football team, and Tuck and 
Bobo Tanner were partly responsible 
for it. All last year, after the basketball 
season, they had been after Coach 
Woodside to start football in the fall. 
Coach hadn’t said for sure, but at the 
first assembly in September, he’d made 
an important announcement. Jefferson 
would have a football team, and so 
would Hamilton, their old basketball 
rivals, and they would schedule a game 
for late October. Both teams would be 
limited to 120-pound players, and would 
play 6-man football. 

The football field was overrun with 
boys from the very first call to practice. 
Tuck and Bo were one up on most of 
the boys, because they'd been practicing 
in the Tucker’s backyard all summer. 
Of course, there were ten days when 
Tuck was at the New York World’s Fair, 
and two weeks when Bo went to visit 
his Uncle Jed on the farm. But even 
then, while Bo was away, Tuck used 
Bib as a “sub” and she held the ball 
for his practice kicking over the garage. 
Tuck wrote Bo that he’d found a book 
called Kicking the American Football* 
which told about developing an “edu- 
cated toe” and Tuck thought it would 
be a pretty good thing to have. He gave 
full directions to Bo for practicing from 
the book; but Bo wrote back in a week 
or so that his toe was still “uneducated 
and almost incapacitated.” 

Bo couldn’t find a football on the 





* By Leroy N. Mills. Published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sens, New York. 
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farm, so he tried kicking watermelons! 
The Jefferson-Hamilton game was set 
for the last Friday in October, but there 
was plenty of excitement around the 
Tucker’s house for weeks before that. 
Tuck was quarterback on the Jeffer- 
son team, and Bib was one of the two 
new girl cheer-leaders. Cricket Ryan was 
the other, and they both thought the 
girl cheer-leaders should have special 
costumes for The Big Game. The only 
trouble was that all the money in the 
athletic association’s treasury had to go 
for football equipment. So Bib and 





Illustration by Kate Tracy 


Cricket decided to knit their own sweat- 
ers in a tricky combination of the school 
colors, blue and gold, and wear these 
with their white flannel skirts. Their idea 
was so tricky, though, that they got 
mixed up, and first thing they knew Bib 
had knitted two blue sleeves, and Crick- 
et two gold ones. Fortunately, both 
girls were about the same size, so they 
swapped one sleeve. The swaters were 
white with one blue sleeve, and one 
gold, and everybody at school said they 


were super——, no end! 


= morning of The Big Game, Bib 
was up bright and early, but when she 
got down to breakfast, Tuck had already 
gone. Pop reported that Tuck had 
“weighed in” at 118%, had eaten, and 
dashed out in a hurry to see Bo before 
school. 

Tuck could hardly wait to tell Bo 
about a new play he'd thought about 
the night before. However, Bo had gone 
to take his little sister to the dentist, 
so they didn’t see each other until the 
third period math class. 


Tuck listened half-heartedly while 


Miss Doolittle talked about “Practical 
Measurements” but his mind kept wan- 
dering to the football play. Finally, Miss 
Doolittle assigned some work-sheet 
problems in plastering, and carpeting, 
and Tuck thought he was safe, since he 
remembered answering two problems 
correctly the day before. Some ten min- 
utes later, Tuck was deep in the dia- 
gram of the “dream play” to show Bo, 
when he heard Miss Doolittle’s voice, 
sort of faraway at first. 





stairs (2, rbfers0' wide, 
How ? 
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Tucker was supposed to be figuring the 
amount of carpet needed for a stairway. 
But, as you can see from his “work. | 
sheet” his mind was on other matters. 


“How many yards ... Tucker... 
HOW MANY YARDS?” 

“How many yards? You mean—yards 
to gain, Miss Doolittle?” Tuck stam- 
mered. 

“Yards to what?” asked Miss Doolittle. 
“I said how many yards of carpet will 
be needed to cover the stairway?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Tuck, returning to 
earth, stairways, carpets, etc. “Now, let 
me see—— 

“No, you let me see,” Miss Doolittle 
demanded in no uncertain terms. “Bring 
me your work-sheet.” 

Tuck’s heart jumped to his throat, and 
there was a ripple of excitement through 
the class, as pe took his work-sheet up 
to the desk. Suppose something should 
happen to keep Quarterback Tucker out 
of the Game? Suppose Miss Doolittle 
didn’t understand how important plays 
were in football? Suppose— 


“Oh, I see now,” came the verdict, 
and Tuck trembled in his boots. “I think 
it would be much better for you to con- 
fine your football plays to the field, 
Tuck, but I hope you get a chance to 
use this one in the game this afternoon. 
Good luck to you and the team.” 


Tuck could have shouted for joy. 
But at that moment, the bell rang. 
JUNIOR SCE c 
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Wuex Quarterback Tucker ran out 
onto the field with the Jefferson team 
that afternoon, he caught a glimpse of 
Bib’s half-and-half sweater as she sway- 
ed in rhythm to the new school song 
which began: 


Heigh-ho, heigh-hee, 
We're off to victory—— 


And in a few minutes, while Tuck 
and Bo were practising, he heard the 
student body give the cheer Bib had 
composed recently: 


Jeepers Creepers, 
Jim, Jam, Jive! 
Let’s go, Jefferson, 
Skin em alive! 


Now the referee was calling the cap- 
tains together and tossing the coin for 
choice of goals and the privilege of kick- 
ing-off or receiving. The teams lined up, 
int the game was on. 

The teams were evenly matched, and 
it was nip and tuck every minute of play. 
Just before the half ended, Hamilton— 
from the middle of the field— c ompleted 
a forward pass, which one of their ends 
caught on the dead run, and he 
scurrying over the goal line. This gave 
Hamilton the lead, 6 to 0. They failed 
to kick the extra point, and on the next 
play after the kick-off, the half ended. 


went 


| N the locker room between the 
halves, Coach Woodside noticed that 
his Jegerson boys were a little discour- 
aged. “Buck up,” he said, “just because 
they completed that long pass and got 
away with it, doesn’t mean we can’t go 
out there and do the same to them. You 
can see for yourself that we are as good 
as they are. And I say we're better. Now 
get out and fight hard, and keep your 
wits about you.” 

The Jeffersonians felt better about it 
when the pranced out to resume the 
game. Luck was with them as they kick- 
ed-off to Hamilton, and the Hamilton 
receiver fumbled the ball, and Bobo 
Tanner recovered it for Jefferson on the 
Hamilton 22-yard line. What luck! 

Tucker decided the best strategy was 
to try to gain by running plays. The first 
two pl: iys he called were end runs, right 
and left. They gained only three yards. 
Then he orde red up a forward pass, Bo- 
bo Ti unner to Skeets Obolansky. But Tan- 
ner’s throw was short, and the ball fell 
to the ground. 

“Try a field goal, Tuck,” Bobo whis- 
pered to him as they gathered in the 
huddle. 

“All right, I'll hold it, and you kick it,” 
Tuck ordered. Bobo said, “O.K.,” be- 
cause he felt pretty confident after his 
successful kicking in practice that week. 

Well, it worked. Bobo’s newly “edu- 
cated toe” caught the ball neatly, and 
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sent it soaring out of Tuck's finger- 
hold, over the cross-bar for a fiel nie 
That was three points, making the score 
6 to 3, Hamilton still leading. 

As the game wore on, it appeared that 
the teams had reached a stalemate: nei- 
ther Jefferson nor Hamilton could gain 
much ground. At the start of the final 
quarter, Jefferson began throwing for- 
ward passes on almost every play, in the 
hope that one of them would click. But 
the Hamilton players were on the look- 
out for just these tactics, and they had 
an uncanny way of sneaking up out of 
nowhere and breaking up the passes. 

Tuck called time out, and asked the 
referee how much of the game was left 
to play. “Just two minutes and five sec- 
onds,” said the referee, looking at his 
stop-watch., Hamilton "had the ball, 
fourth down and nine yards to go, in the 
middle of the field. It was evident that 
they intended to kick. 

Tuck caught the kick on his own 22- 
yard-line, and ran it back to the 47 be- 
fore being tackled. Now Jefferson had 
the ball in the middle of the field. 

“Pass it! Pass it!” yelled the Jefferson 
cheering section. Tuck called first one 
pass, then another, then a third. Three 
passes in a row, and each failed. Only 





Tuck called the team into a 
long huddle. 


one more down to go and Jefferson 
hadn’t gained an inch. What's more, 
there was less than a minute to play. 

Now it was Jefferson’s last chance— 
one more play. “Hi: umilton will be ex- 
pe cting us to pass ag: iin, ’ Tuck thought. 

“Well we won’t do it.” I've got some- 
thing special I'd like to try.” 

Tuck went to the referee and asked 
for a time-out. Then he called the team 
into a long huddle. 

“Listen,” he said in a low voice to the 
heads bent down together. “I doped out 
a little play which might work. I haven't 
told the coach about it. We've never 
practiced it. But we're gonna try it.” 
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When excited, Tuck always dropped 
his “ings.” 

“But let’s keep calm,” Bobo warned. 
“Now, just explain what it’s like so we 
get it straight. Nothing else seems to 
be working, so let’s try anything.” 

“All right,” said Tuck. “Here it is. 
Joe (the center), you pass back to me— 
I'll be standing right behind you. Just 
slip it through your legs to my hi ands. 
Bobo, you and Skeets cross-buck as 
though you're going to take the ball 
from me, and smash off tackle. Act as 
though you are really taking the ball. I'l 
spin comple tely around, pretending that 
I have passed it to one of you. But in- 
stead, I'll give it right back to Joe be- 
tween his legs. They'll never be expect- 
ing the center to get it again. 

So they lined up. 

“Seventy-eight, twenty-three, forty—” 
and as Tuck barked out the “four” of 
“forty-four,” the ball was pressed into 
his eager hands. Bobo and Skeets cross- 
bucked and acted their parts beautiful- 
ly, as Tuck made a sweet spinner. Joe, 
the center, held his position, giving noth- 
ing away. In an instant, the ball was 
tossed back between his legs, and he 
fairly dug up the grass in his effort to 
get away fast. 

The- Hamiltonians were caught flat- 
footed. They didn’t know what had hap- 
pened until Joe was well on his way 
downfield. But there was the Hamilton 
safety man in Joe’s path. Still Bobo 
hadn't been napping. After he had acte od 
out his cross-buck, he slowed down, 
coming almost to a stop. Then, as he 
saw Joe gaining speed, Bobo crossed 
over, and as the safety man went to 
make the tackle on Joe, Bobo threw 
himself into the legs of the safety man. 
This caused him to miss the tackle by 
a few inches, and Joe kept on going at 
top speed. As he crossed the goal line, 
the Jefferson crowd was in an uproar, 
wild with joy. They couldn’t keep their 
seats, but came rushing down on the 
field, to stand along the sidelines for the 
few more seconds of play. The score 
was now 9 to 6, in favor of Jefferson. 
And it was that when the game ended 
soon after the next kick-off. 

As the Jefferson team walked off the 
field, Tuck was wondering what Coach 
Woodside would have to say. He didn’t 
wonder very long, because the Coach 
came out to meet Tuck. 

“Say, Tucker,” he smiled, “you know 
I never did see that play you used to 
shake Joe loose. Just as the ball was 
snapped I had to sneeze and when I 
looked up there was Joe heading home 
for a touchdown. It was a grand sight, 
but tell me, what play was it?” 

“Well, Coach,” said Tuck, “let’s just 
call it the Tucker Special Double X*.” 


Gay Heap 





* The play would not be legal in 11-man foot- 
ball, but it is perfectly legal according to the 
6-man game. 
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| Improve Your Reading 


By Saul B. Sells, Ph. D. 





C)! R language is richer and more 


interesting because of a num- 
ber of expressions which are pic- 
turesque and vivid. Many of these 
expressions are idiomatic; that is, 
their use and meanings are peculiar 
to our language. The proper use of 
each statement is an important ele- 
ment of good style of writing. Our 
reading is enriched by understand- 
ing and appreciating them. 

Turn to page 10. Read the in- 
teresting story about Bib and Tuck, 
in which Tuck is quarterback on the 
Jefferson Football Team. After you 
have read the story, try to give the 
correct meanings ‘of idiomatic ex- 
pressions included in the questions 
below. 


Each of the following questions 
quotes a word or statement from the 
Bib and Tuck story. Following the 
quotation there are four statements, 
two of which are correct definitions 
or synonyms of the quoted state- 
ment, and two of which are false. 
Indicate the correct two by mark- 
ing an X on the line before each: 
1, Turn-about is fair play, (p. 10, col. 1) 

1. What's sauce for the goose is sauce 


for the gander 


__. b. One good turn deserves another 
_.. c. An eye tor an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth 
d. All's fair in love and war 


2. “Watch his figure” (p. 10, col. 1) 
, a. look in the mirror 

b. try not to get fat 

__. c. be careful of his math 


1. keep his weight down 


3. “counted his calories (p. 10, col. 1) 
_. a. kept track of what he'd eaten 
_._ b. not eaten more than he should 

c. weighed himself 


_. d._- weighed his food 


4. Call a few new signals of her own 
(p. 10, col. 1) 


pe a. lay down the law 


b. discipline him 
__._ c._ play football herself 
d. help make up some new plays 
5. One up (p. 10, col. 1) 
a. a day ahead 


b. ahead 


____ ¢. more advanced 


1. Cariier 


6. An “educated toe” (p 10, col. 1) 


4 A stronger toe 
__. b. the ability to kick accurately 
_. c._ skill in kicking 


1 iro ing ability 


supel no end! (p- 10, col. 2) 
wonde tul 


~ 
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onus b. too big 
_. c. hilarious 
: d. beautiful 


8. “dream play” (p. 10, col. 3) 
___. a. the play he dreamed about 
___ b. wonderful play 
__. c. good play 
__. d. impractical play 


9. Nip and tuck (p. 11, col. 1) 
om tt Gan 
__._ b. dog eat dog 
_. c. tooth and nail 
_. d. back and forth 


10. stalemate (p. 11, col. 2) 


__.. a. 1Mpasse 





_._ b. deadlock 

— Cc. tie score 

_. d._ draw 

After you have answered all the 
questions from memory check your 
answers by re-reading the paragraphs 
of the story which contain the ex- 
pressions quoted. The correct an- 
swers are given below. How many 
did you answer correctly from 
memory? ——— How many after 
re-reading the story? ——— 


Answers 
To “Improve Your Reading” 
1—a, c. 6—b, c. 
2—h, d. 7—a, d. 
3—a, b. 8—b, c. 
4—a, b. 9—a, d. 
5—b, c. 10—a, b. 











1. Anyone under the age of twenty-one 
may compete. 


2. Write an appropriate last line for the 
limerick above. The last syllable in the 
line should rhyme with “feat”. 


3. Each contestant may submit more than 
one entry. Send empty Planters Peanut 
bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. 
Peanut with each entry, or send a hand- 
drawn facsimile of the label on the wrap- 
per showing Mr. Peanut. On top of first 
page write your name, age, home ad- 
dress. city and state. Fasten bag, wrap- 


Read these rules carefully 


2nd Prize 

3rd Prize 

4th Prize....15 Prizes 
of $1.00 


100 Honorable Mentions 
—1 Ib. tins of Vacuum 
Packed Planters Peanuts. 











per or picture securely to your entry. 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Ed- 
itor, 19th floor, 250 E. 43d St., New York, 
N.Y., to arrive by midnight, January 8th, 
1940. No entries accepted after that date, 


5. Prizes will be awarded on the basis of 
cleverness, rhyme, rhythm and neatneas, 


6. Judge’s decision is final. Winners will 
be announced in Junior Scholastic, Feb. 
5th, 1940 issue. In the event of a tie for 
any prize offered an identical prize will 
be awarded each tying contestant. 
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MICKEY RIDES AGAIN 


In the new movie “Babes in Arms” 


ERE’S Mickey with a full bag 
of tricks. He sings, tap-dances, 
pounds a piano, slaps a bass- 

fiddle, 
show, 
and Lionel Barrymore. 
terbugging all over the pli ice. Judy 
Garland is his side-kick in most of 
this, and the two of them form a live- 


puts on a blackface minstrel 
does imitations of Clark Gable 
He goes jit- 


ly new musical comedy team for the 
films. 
The 


cerns a group of old-time 


story of Babes in Arms con- 
vaudeville 
families who have had hard times 
since the movies took the place of 
vaudeville shows. Mickey ( Mickey ) 
is the son of Joe and Florrie Moran 
and Patsy (Judy) is the daughter of 
another vaudeville couple. They live 
in the 

The Morans decide to try for a 
comeback. 
the old vaudeville acts and organize 
a tour. But they refuse to let Mickey, 
Patsy and the other kids go along. 

As soon as their parents leave, the 
kids stage an “indignation” meeting. 
So their fathers and mothers think 
they re only Babes in Arms, do they? 
Well, theyll show the world they re 
real vaudeville troupers. They'll put 
on a show of their own. 


same community. 


They round up some of 


Mickey writes the show and com- 
poses the music for it. Rehearsals are 
held in Mickey's backyard and in an 
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Judy says he’s great—Mickey has some- 
thing else on his mind. Maybe the hat. 
old barn where the performance will 
be held. Patsy is all set to be the star, 
but Baby Rosalie, a famous 
child movie star, comes to town and 
gums up everything. She offers to 
put some money into the show, pro- 
vided she is made leading lady. 
Mickey is so hard up for funds to pay 
for that he 
gives in. 


once 


scenery and costumes 

Patsy is furious when she finds out 
that she has been demoted and is 
now Baby Rosalie’s understudy. She 
runs away and joins her mother on 
the vaudeville tour. Patsy’s mother 
tells her that a real trouper never 


(Left) With wig, specs, and a fog-horn 
voice, Mickey gives a Barrymore touch to 
Cleopatra’s papa. Cleo is June Preisser. 
walks out on a show, no matter what 
happens. So Patsy returns home. 

It’s a good thing Patsy goes back, 
because Baby Rosalie’s father has 
just yanked Baby out of the show. He 
thinks her r appearance in a “kid show” 
will spoil her chances of becoming a 
grown-up screen star. Patsy steps 
back into her old role. 

The show goes on in the old barn 
before a large audience. The main 
act is an old-time minstrel show. 
Mickey and Patsy score a hit as black- 
face comedians. 

Everything is hunky-dory until a 
storm comes up and almost blows 
the show to pieces. ‘ The audience 
leaves in a hurry. 

The next day Mickey is down in 
the dumps, sure enough. His family 
return from the tour which was a 
flop. Joe Moran decides to quit the 
show business for good. 

Then a letter arrives for Mickey. 
It is from Madox, a big Broadway 





Mickey and Judy go to town as blackface 
comedians in an old-time minstrel show. 


show producer, once a friend of Joe 
Moran. He has seen Mickey's show 
(at least, the part that didn't get wet) 
and he wants to use it in his new 
stage revue. Mickey rounds up the 
kids and they go to New York. Later 
Madox asks Joe Moran to help train 
the kids for their first Broadway ap- 
pearance, so at least two of the Mo- 
rans are back in the show business 
and everybody's happy! 

There are ple nty of catchy tunes 
and the film fairly hums with action 
all the way. It was produce -d by Met- 
ro- Goldwy n-Mayer and based on the 
Broadway show, Babes in Arms. 
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LET’S GO WHEELING ALONG! 
Here Are Some Unusual Vehicles 








FLYING WHEEL is wha Julius Rose, auto mechanic of 


Glendale, Long Island, calls this two-wheeler (above) with a one-cyl- 
inder motor. Mr. Rose sits in a comfortable steel-framed seat, with 
the big wheel surrounding him. The motor is geared directly to the 
big wheel. With this gear ratio, the cycle can make exceptionally good 
speed and good mileage on a small amount of gasoline. Mr. Rose says 
he can travel 50 miles an hour and get 250 miles out of a gallon of 
gas. Mr. Rose calls it his “flying wheel,” but, of course, it never leaves 
the ground—except when it hits a bump in the road! 


OU never know what you may see coming along on 
wheels these days. For instance, take bicycles. The word 
bicycle, as you know, means “two circles” or “two wheels.” 
All well and good. But what do you call a vehicle which is 
made up of three bicycles and has five wheels? Rather, we 
should say it is made up of 2% bicycles. You could call it a 
uintcycle. Anyhow, there is such a thing, as you can see in 
the photograph below—a five-wheeler with five passengers. 
The autalie was made by a bicycle dealer in Ostia, Italy, 
where photo was taken. 





International 


PARTY RIDE: Here's one way for five persons to go bicycle 


riding and be bound to stay together. The contraption consists of two 
complete bicycles in the front, and a rear wheel and frame of a bicycle 
bringing up the rear. Specially built connecting bars hold the three 
cycles firmly together. Two of the riders get a free ride. That is, they 
don’t have to pedal, but the middle rider in front has the responsibility 
of steering. The little girl on the seat in front of the rear handlebars 
has nothing to do but hold on. Quintcycles would not be very 
practical on American roads with their heavy automobile traffic. 








Wide World 


TRAILER: in England, the law does not permit cyclists to carry 


@n extra passenger on either the handlebars or anywhere on the rear 


mudguard or carrier. But it is O.K. to have a trailer. It can be used to 
cart your dog around, or bring the groceries from the store, or—in a 
pinch—you could take the baby out for a bit of sunshine, if baby were 
securely strapped in. The two boys in the photograph are from the 


town of Preston, in the County of Kent, England, 
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Lippert 


AUTO ON RAILS: at Elkins, W. Va., this automobile 


with flanged wheels, on a railroad track, caught our photographer's 
eye. It is one of five Cadillacs which the railroad company has adapted 
for travel on the rails. Note the “cow catcher” in front! The cars are 
used as inspection cars, for officials of the railroad company who want 
to look over the roadway. To turn the car around, a jack is placed under 
a special pivot built under the middle of the car. 
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SOME FUN 


Total Loss 
In its April Ist issue last Spring, The 
Dust Pan, weekly public: _" of Drum- 
hill Junior High, Peekskill, N. Y., pub- 
lished the followi ing financi i; report and 
statement: 





As a result of “overwhelming competition 
and heavy financial debts the Dust Pan will 
be discontinued. After an official checkup on 
our books by 20 bookkeepers it was found out 
to be true that we had a loss of 1,157,840 
dollars. On the other hand the competition 
from a rival paper which had 10 pages of gos- 
sip and 2 pages of news, features and sports 
as compared with a mere 2 pages of gossip 
for us was too much. Our bankruptcy State- 
ment is published below. 


OUR BANKRUPCY STATEMENT 


Assets Money 
| eee aa $1,000,000.00 
advertisements ........................$ .02 
aE ee * 29 
pn eee ee ae 2 .20 
EN ES ETE I 32.00 
leaving out 1 issue................. - 10.00 

ee 42.51 
Expenditures Money 
rubber bands ..........................-.$ 10,000.00 
ae ee 25,013.21 
I II. Sictieniscinsenrcnesitnetatiect 00,000.12 
annual skunk hunt ............... 12,000.59 
cosmetics for women reporters 10,000.03 


9 cob web cleaners ................ 19,000.60 


a EL 99,302.10 
10 sales managers ................ 10,650.44 
pee .- 98,365.00 


10 editors 


walint 69,000.00 





Total amount of expense......$1,157,883.04 
Total amount of assets..........$ 42.51 


Total loss nT Ft 
This is as true as April 1st is on a Sunday. 


lolleH 

An American was touring Wales, and on 
entering a large hotel in one of the Welsh 
towns he noticed the words “tam htab” writ- 
ten on the mat at the door. 

“Ah!” he said,” I suppose that is Welsh for 
“"Welcome’?” 

“No, sir,” replied the doorman, 
bath mat, upside down.” 


“that’s the 


Surprise Visit 

Caruso, the famous tenor, was once motores 
ing on Long Island, when his car broke down. 
He stopped for a farmhouse for help. The 
farmer asked his name. 

“Caruso,” said the singer. 

“Good gfacious,” exclaimed the farmer. 
Robinson Caruso! Well, sir, I never expected 
to see you but I certainly did like your book.” 


That or the Guardhouse 
“Well, Son,” wrote the fond mother to her 
soldier son, “I hope you have been punctual 
in rising every morning so. that you haven't 
kept the regiment waiting breakfast for you.” 


Claas Fins 305, 
and chabe. Attractive prves. Finest quality, 


gold plated, silver, etc. Over 300 designe. CATALOG 
Write Dept. P METAL ARTS CO... inc, Rochester, A ¥. 
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Photo by Owen Reed 


PUMPKIN with BOY 


The pumpkin which posed for our 
front cover this week was the largest one 
we could find on a Long Island pumpkin 
farm. We had to find an exceptionally 
sturdy boy to carry it to the photogra- 
pher’s studio for us, so we chose Don 
Fausner, 14, a 9-A at Haaren High 
School, New York City. Don is shown 
above, carrying the pumpkin. On the 
front cover, he is shown converting the 
pumpkin into a face for Hallowe’en. 


DEAR EDITOR 


To Tue Epiror oF JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC; 

On page 16 of the October 2d, 1939, issue 
of Junior Scholastic, you published a figure 
in “Fun Parade” showing a large triangle with 
triangles within it. You asked your readers 
to see how many triangles they could find in 
this figure. 

Our 8th Grade Social Science Class was 
surprised to read that you found only 21 tri- 
angles in the figure. We found 31, and are 
enclosing colored charts to prove it. 

Sincerely yours, 
BEVERLY TUSLER, 
Secretary of 8th Grade, 
Social Science Class, 


Prosser, Junior High School, 
Prosser, Washington. 
DEAR Prosser, 8TH GRADE S. S. CLASS: 

Indeed, you are 10 up on us. Your evidence is 
conclusive, and we are pleased to say, colorful. 
We. wish we could print our magazine in many 
colors so that all our readers might see the good 
work you have done in identifying the 31 triangles 
and coloring them.—EDITorR. 








conte Jamme in Colliers 
“This shower thing’s a durn nuisance. 
Wisht I’'dsent for a real raincoat instead.” 





LICORICE 


(Story continued from page 8) 


“But heaps of the licorice they 
gave me | took out and buried in the 
field behind the barn the way a dog 
buries bones. There was licorice bur- 
ied all over the field. And then my 
father picked that field for the vege- 
table garden in the spring. I was 
very worried. I was afraid the plow 
would get so gummed up with lico- 
rice the horse wouldn't pull it. But it 
didn’t and nobody noticed anything. 
I hoped every thing would be all right 
after that. But then a terrible thing 
happened. All the vegetables grew 
up flavored with licorice! First we 
had licorice lettuce, and then licorice 
radishes. Then we had licorice peas, 
and licorice string beans, and licorice 
carrots and licorice spinash. The lico- 
rice corn was very bad. It was pitch 
black and my father took one look at 
it and refused to eat it. 

“People all over the United States 
heard about the licorice garden and 
came to see about it. A huge crowd 
came——thousands and_ thousands. 
They blocked up traffic all the way 
down to the Webster house. We fed 
them licorice vegetables out of bas- 
kets, and they chewed hard and said, 
It’s licorice flavor, all right. I would- 
n't have believed it.’ My mother was 
wild. Right in front of everybody 
listening she said, 

‘Lesley, you have been up to mis- 
chief. A garden couldn't get licorice 
by itself. Have you been doing some- 
thing with all that licorice we gave 
you?” 

“*Yes, mother,’” 
hate licorice.’ ” 

“So you can understand why I feel 
the way I do about licorice.” 


I said, “‘T just 





Playing Safe 

The class was being examined in general 
knowledge. 

“If you were alone in a motor car on a 
lonely road,” said the examiner, “and were 
being chased by another car, traveling at 50 
miles an hour, what would you do?” 

“Sixty!” replied a puzzled but hopeful cam 
didate. 


Ups & Downs 
“That umbrella looks as if it has seen bee 


ter days.” 
“Yes, it has had its ups and downs.” 


Higher 
Librarian: “And why do you want so many 
books this time, Johnnie?” 
Johnnie; “My little brother's high chair is 
broken,” 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 


The Puzzle and Stunt Page 

















Money, Money, Money! 


Here’s your chance to learn something about the coins of foreign 
nations. In the drawing above are outline maps of seven countries. On 
each’ map the letters of the name of the leading coin of that country 
have been scrambled. It’s up to you to straighten these letters out so 
that they spell the correct names of the different coins. The maps were 
not drawn in proportion to each other, so you may find that what appears 
to be a small country, as compared with its neighbor, is really many 
times larger. 


What's Wrong? 


es What's wrong with the signs 
APPA ACHIAN TRIAL in these two pictures (to the 

MAQUODY Sinton left and below)? Look closely, 
now. The pictures were taken 
by our editor on a trip through 


Virginia and North Carolina last 





month. 


frites 
ARGE 
‘OUSE 
OTS 


: en BRICK FRAM! 


HAMING 
\ or*® MATERIAL 


MING 
PPE siti, Chitin See 





Vegetable Verse 


Clarence, the clerk in the cor- 
net grocery store, has just left 
this note on his boss’s desk. You 
are probably wondering about 
the blank spaces in the note, but 
Clarence isn’t worried about 
them. He knows that his boss 
can fill in each blank space with 
the name of a vegetable. You 
probably can, too. Try it. Re- 
member, the boss can’ts spell 
properly! 


Dear Boss: 

To work each morning I've 
silhatais on time. I'd like a raise 
i etidined if you can spare a 
dime. To prove that my record 
can't be ........ Rg Bie look 
at the hours on my time sheet. 





Sight For Sore Eyes 


Have you had your eyes tested 
lately? Below is an oculist’s 
chart, but as you can see at one 
glance, it isn’t an ordinary kind 
of chart. There’s a sentence con- 
cealed in it with all the vowels 
(a, e, i, o, u) left out. Try put- 
ting in the vowels where you 
think they should go. 


F 
Y CN 
RD DWN 
T TH 
bttm 
yr ysr ill 
rght 





Three Sons 


An old woman, when asked 
the names of her three sons, re- 
plied that she called them all 
Lornard. Actually the three sons 
all had different names, but the 
letters L-O-R-N-A-R-D were in 
each of them. Try shifting those 
letyers around to form the names 
of the three sons. 


Coin Trick 


You can set up your own 
game for this trick by drawing 
your own rectangular space, and 
laying out twelve coins, as shown 
in the diagram below. Can you 
move four of the coins (and only 
four) so that there will be five 
coins on each of the four sides? 

This is how it’s done: pick 
up one of the coins on the line 





between the corners on each of 
the sides. Now, put the coin 
you've picked up on top of a 
corner coin. Do the same thing 
on the other three sides. With 
two coins on each corner, and 
one between them, there are five 
on a side. 


Last Week's Answers 


u>Xu> 
Ozrrs 
HHkZn 


Backwards and Forwards. Net, 
ten. Tub, but. Bog, gob. Top, 
pot. 

Hook Into Fish. Fook, fiok, 
fisk, fish. 


Adage Arithmetic. 33 


Mr. Jones’s Nephew. Mr. 
Jones's nephew was Mary's son. 
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PLACE SorG MATCH- 
BOXES ON THE TABLE, 
HAVING FIRST REMOVED 
THE BOTTOMS FROM THE 
TRAYS, AND FLIP TIDDLEY 
WINKS THROUGH THEM. 


Jou 931 make our 
Game 
































ANSWERS NEXT WEEK 
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